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go on as fiercely as before. This, as we saw, does
not secure the survival of the fittest except in the
narrow sense of best adaptation to an adverse en-
vironment, which often, as in parasitism, involves
degeneracy. The power to expand always exists but
is checked by competition. Individual telesis acting
upon inferior organisms removes the competition,
and these expansive powers immediately assert them-
selves, producing superior types of vegetable and
animal life, and making agriculture and stock-raising
the chief sources of human subsistence. Applied to
men, individual telesis has the effect of creating arti-
ficial inequalities. Obeying the law of nature, it
follows the uniform course of that law in producing
monopoly, and, as among animals and plants, the
weaker are crowded out by the stronger and the few
dominate the many. The accident of position is a
more potent influence here than on the lower plane
and comes to constitute the leading element of
strength and fitness to survive.

But it is in its application to inanimate objects
and natural forces that individual telesis lias dis-
played its chief power. The exercise of this inno-
cent physical indirection has been the mainspring of
human progress. It is not cunning, shrewdness,
strategy, and diplomacy, but ingenuity that has
inspired civilization. The exercise of ingenuity is
invention, and invention is the basis of the practical
arts. The systematic search for and discovery of the
natural properties of bodies and the constant laws